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History Club of Booker T. Washington School of Montgomery, Alabama; 
Henry Gilford, president, and J. 5. Lawrence, faculty sponsor. (Picture 
taken during American Education Week.) Club is active throughout the 
year, and sponsors oustanding Negro History Week celebrations annually. 
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A.S.N.L.H. WORK SPREADS 


Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, stated that the 1959 observance of Negro History 
week was one of the most successful in the 34-year history of the celebration. 

“Americans everywhere,” he stated, “joined in the thirty-fourth annual 
celebration of Negro History Week.” The theme for the week was “Negro 
History—A Foundation for a Proud America.” 

In Washington, D.C., Dr. Wesley pointed out, the Board of Commission- 
ers issued a proclamation designating the second week in February as Negro 
History Week. 

In one state alone—Virginia—through the state teachers’ association, 
200 Negro History kits were distributed. 

A special feature of the 1959 Negro History Week was the second ob- 
servance of Proud American Day. The day was observed on the birth dates 
of two distinguished Americans, Abraham Lincoln and Frederick Douglas, 
February 12 and 14 respectively. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History operates on 
a nationwide basis with branches and members in all sections of the United 
States and abroad. The organization had its origin in 1916 and was headed 
for many years by Harvard-trained Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 

Present officers include Dr. Wesley, president of the Association and presi- 
dent of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio; Dr. H. Councill Trenholm 
of Montgomery, Alabama, first vice-president; Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, At- 
lanta, Ga., second vice-president. The executive of the headquarters office 
is Albert N.D. Brooks, Washington, D.C., who is national secretary-treasurer. 
Other members of the national Executive Council of the Association are: Dr. 
J. Rupert Picott, vice-president and promotional director, Richmond, Va.; 
Dr. Merl R. Eppse, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Irene McCoy Gaines, Chicago, 
liL; Dr. Lorenzo J. Greene, Jefferson City, Missouri; Dr. C. A. Jaskson, 
Okmulgee, Okla.; Dr. Harvey C. Jackson, Detroit, Mich.; James H. Jackson, 
Chicago, IIl.; Attorney Louis R. Mehlinger, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Benjamin 
Quarles, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. William P. Robinson, Houston, Texas; Dr. 
A. M. Schlesinger, Sr.; Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler, Houston, 
Texas; Dr. William M. Brewer, Washington, D.C.; John H. Johnson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, Los Angles, Calif.; Mrs. J. J. Hannibal, Kins- 
ton, N.C.; and Dr. C. A. Bacote, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Association issues a monthly magazine called The Negro History 
Bulletin, edited by Mr. Brooks and the scholarly Journal of Negro History, 
edited by Dr. Brewer. The Journal is a quarterly publication. It publishes 
books on the Negro and distributes, kits, pictures and other materials, es- 
pecially during Negro History Week, which has been sponsored yearly by 
the Association since 1926, The high point of educational achievement each 
year is the Association’s Annual meeting at a center of learning, where 
scholarly papers related to research in Negro History are presented. 

The Association is a non-profit tax-exempt organization which is sup- 
ported by funds received from contributions and from sales of subscriptions 
to the bulletin and journal, as well as books and other materials about the 


Negro. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE NEGRO LAWYER 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


By Charles Sumner Brown, Washington, D.C. 


PART I 


The chronicle of tthe Negro lawyer in the United States has yet to be 
written. His beginnings in New England are the subject of this writing. 
Some perspective on the subject will be provided by the following statistics: 


Negro Population 
1950 1860 


53,472 8,627 
73,171 9,602 
1,221 1,327 
731 
143 709 
13,903 3,952 


142,941 24,711 


Negro Lawyers 


New England 1950 ! 


Connecticut 5 
Massachusetts 

Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 

Rhode Island 


TOTAL 40 TOTAL 


From the foregoing table it may be seen that with the single exception of 
Massachusetts, and even as late as 1950, the Negro lawyer appears in New 
England in insignificant numbers. There appears to be no available evidence 
that any Negro has ever been licensed to practice law in the States of Ver- 
mont? and New Hampshire,‘ even though it is known that in an isolated 


instance one Negro lawyer tried a particular case in the latter state The 
table further shows the sparse Negro population in New England at the 
threshold of the Civil War. Nationwide, in 1860 nearly four million Negroes 
still wore the shackles of slavery. Another half million were free men, but 
many of them so recently were removed from slavery that its stench still 
permeated their nostrils. All of New England had a Negro population of 
only 24,711 persons none of whom were slaves. The New England Negro 
population was approvimately 5 per cent of the total number of free Negroes 


in the entire country. 


Aside from the sparseness of the 
Negro population in New England 
there were other factors which op- 
erated to create a favorable environ 
ment for the emergence of the Negvo 
lawyer there. Important among tnem 
was the early outlawrs of slavery: 
Vermont in 1777; Messachusetts in 
1780: Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire in 1784.6 Thus, 
when the United St. tes began func- 
tioning under the Constitution in 
1789 slavery was «ulready extinct in 


New England. 


Undeniably, slavery conditioned 
the status of the Negro in America. 
His introduciton into the country was 
not for high humanitarian purposes, 
nor was it one of the missions under 
the aegis of the “white man’s bur- 


den,” nor was it for the puropse of 
auginenting the Nation’s supply of 
small landed proprietors. The reason 
was more base and materialistic. The 
Negro frankly was introduced in the 
American social roder to provide an 
abundant supply of cheap, stable, 
tractable and adaptable labor to 
man the Nation’s mines, factories, 
transport and, above all, farms. Suc- 
cessful exploitation of the Nation’s 
vast natural resources required cheap 
labor so that the productts of Amer- 
ican agriculture particularly could 
compete in the world markets. An 
abundant supply was needed for two 
reasons: one, to man nearly one mil- 
lion squeare miles of territory for 
agricultural purposes; two, to keep 
the price of labor low so that there 
would be no appreciable competition 


between the various employers of la- 
bor. Stable and tractable labor was 
imperatitve-so that production could 
be intensified to the end that labor 
and the natural resources could be 
exploited to their optimum. Adapt- 
able labor was needed to withstand 
the endemic diseases of the frontier, 
the hot climate of the South, and 
because the effort to enslave the In- 
dians had failed, Fundamentally, the 
Negro was introduced into Amarica 
for economic reasons but the desire 
was present also to give him a fixed 
place in society so that he could be 
permanently exploited. He was to be 
prevented from disappearing to the 
American melting pot, or from rising 
into the entrepreneural class as a 
competitor. To accomplish the pur- 
pose of stabilizing Negro labor he 
was given a caste status, erected on 
dogmas of inherent and everlasting 
racial inferiority. By design Negro 
labor was restricted to manual and 
menial callings. Another facet of 
supplying the Negro with a caste sta- 
tus was to allay the qualms of con- 
science of those, who professsed be- 
liefs in Christianity, democracy and 
natural rights, but who nevertheless 
were engaged in the ruthless exploit- 
ation of human labor and the Na- 
tion’s natural resources. Hand in 
hand, with the exploitative ideolo- 
gy was the corollary that the Negro 
should not be allowed to aspire to 
the higher callings, and any aspira- 
tions that he had for advancement 
were treated with contempt and ridi- 
cule, for his degradation was eternal. 


As a labor system, slavery proved 
to be unprofitable in the North. 
Since the North did not find slavery 
profitable it did not need the mech- 
anism of caste as a means of control. 
While the North treated the Negro 
as an alien and unassimilable people, 
vet it questioned the dogmas of in- 
herent and everlasting inferiority of 
the Negro people. In time, the roots 
of anti-slavery agitation were thus 
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fostered on ethical grounds, Actu- 
ally, however the free labor system 
that the North had adopted did not 
require doctrines of racial superior- 
ity in order to make it function, or 
as techniques of control. Hence the 
Negro in the North was freed to an 
appreciable degree from the social 
and ecnnomic strait-jacket to which 
he had been foredoomed. His capa- 
city for progress was allowed to as- 
sert itself. This leverage was due to 
the shift in the character of the la- 
bor system in the North which per- 
mitted that section to be more tol- 
erant of the Negro’s aspirations. He 
was afforded the opportunity not of 
complete acceptance in the communi- 
ty. but within limits to pursue his 
real or imagined talents devoid of 
social pressures that sought to per- 
manently fix his status. These there- 
fore, were the factors that created 
the environment out of which the 
Negro lawyer first emerged in New 
England. 

One of the main impediments to 
the entry of the Negro into the le- 
gal profession was the infamous 
Dred Scott decision of 1857. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
speaking through Chief Justice Tan- 
ev, held that the Negro was not a 
citizen within the meaning of the 
Constitution. At that time virtually 
all of the states required citizenship 
as a qualifying condition for admis- 
sions to their bars. This obstacle 
finally was overcome with the adop- 
tion of the 14th Amendment in 1868. 
That amendment defined citizenship 
in the well-known words: 

“All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof. are 
citizens of the United States and of 


the State wherein they reside 


It must be understood however 


that not all states imposed legal bar- 
riers to the admission to the bar of 
their courts. In the early years of 
the country no appreciable demand 
for Negro lawyers arose because of 
the absence of an affluent Negro class 
in the North, because of slavery it- 
self, and because of occupational 
proscription. Later when greater op- 
portunities were afforded the Negro, 
particularly in the North, some trif- 
ling demand arose in the larger, 


Northern, urban communities. How- 
ever the aggravated need for the Ne- 
gro lawyer arose when the American 
social order took on a discernible bi- 
racial character. The element of race 
served as a horizontal and vertical 
separation of the white and Negro 
people, and then there was stratifica- 
tion within each group. This phe- 
nomenon took place even among the 
whites and Negroes of the North. 
While the North was more tolerant 
of the Negro than the South yet in 
the North the Negro was regarded 1s 
bevond the pale and not as an integ- 
gral part of the community. To that 
extent he was excluded from the lar- 
ger social and economic life of the 
community which still persists with 
remarkable tenacity. This isolation of 
the Negro led to the formation with- 
in the Negro group of ministrative 
agencies from the highest to the low- 
est to service the Negro’s needs. The 
furtherance within the group was 
further promoted by the fact that the 
Negro needed the sympathetic and 
outstretched hand of his brother rath- 
er than the hand of those who as- 
serted racial arrogance and condes- 
cension. While Massachusetts gener- 
ally has been considered the pioneer 
state for the emergence of the Negro 
lawver. vet tehenically Maine earned 
the distinction. America’s first Negro 
lawver was admitted to the bar of 
Maine in Portland in 1844." William 
Willis describes the occasion in the 
following manner: 


“General Fessenden followed the 
Federal Party in its various chan- 
ves; to National Republican, un- 
der John Quiney Adams, and to 
Whiz. when Clay led off the party. 
But. at leneth when the anti-slay 
ery power was acquiring force, 
and taking a firm stand for the 
emancipation of the African race 
on this continent, General Fessen- 
den, with his accustomed ardor. 
and from sincere conviction enter- 
ed the ranks of that party and did 
yoeman’s service in its cause, For 
a long time, it was unpopular in 
Portland: the municipal authori- 
ties refused the public halls for 
their meetings, and when they did 
assemble, they encountered an ex- 
asperated mob. The General be- 
came quite obnoxious for his earn- 
est advocacy of the cause, but 
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nothing intimidated or discour- 
aged, he struggled on through evil 
report and good report, holding 
up the banner of freedom for all 
men, not white alone, but blacks 
as well, It was a matter of princi- 
ple with him, and he was regard- 
less of what men might say, if it 
conflicted with his sense of right. 
He received colored persons into 
his house, he took them to church, 
he visited them in their families, 
and encouraged them in every way 
to give them self respect and a 
place in society. In 1844, he in- 
troduced a colored man, Macon B. 
Allen, into the courthouse, while 
the District court was in session, 
and moved the court that he be 
admitted to practice as an attorney 
and counsellor at law, under the 
law then existing in Maine, which 
rendered any citizen eligible to ad- 
mission, who produced a certifi. 
cate of good moral character. Al- 
len was rejected on the ground 
that he was not a citizen. He, af- 
terwards applied to be admitted on 
examination; he was thereupon 
called before the examiners, a 
committee of the bar, and having 
sustained a satisfactory examina- 
tion, he was recommended and ad- 
admitted. 


It was in this manner that the first 
Negro lawyer in the entire United 
States became licensed to practice 
law. While Allen was admitted to 
practice in Maine yet he never actu- 
ally practiced there. but instead re- 
paired to Boston, where he was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk County bar, on 
May 3, 1845."' Allen practiced law 
in Massachusetts continuously there- 
after until Reconstruction started in 
the South after the Civil War when 
he removed himself to Charleston, 
South Carolina,. to enter politics and 
to practice law." The precise year 
that he migrated to South Carolina 
has not been established, but in the 
latter part of 1879 he was found in 
Charleston, a member of the law firm 
of Whipper, Elliott and Allen.“ Wil. 
liam J. Whipper and Robert Brown 
Elliott were Negro members of the 
South Carolina legislature. Brown 
later served his state in the Congress 
of the United States where he dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator. The 
large Negro pouplation, the loss of 
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civil rights by large numbers of 
whites who had participated in the 
rebellion, and the tragic absence of 
an educated class of Negroes, com- 
bined to make South Carolina one 
of the Meccas of the Reconstruction 
period. Allen, Whipper and Elliott 
were all northern Negro lawyers, 
and in the nomenclature of the times 
—carpetbbaggers. 


Beyond doubt, Allen possessed ex- 
ceptional qualifications, yet he did 
not cut any wide swath among the 
South Carolina electorate. Appar- 
ently he was devoid of potent politi- 
cal appeal, for he never was elected 
to high office by the voters. Such 
success as he enjoyed politically ap- 
pears to have been the handiwork of 
machine politicians. In 1872 disaf- 
fection arose within the state Repub- 
lican organization. One faction nom- 
inated Moses for Governor and Hen- 
ry Hayne, Negro, for Secretary of 
State. The Moses faction won in the 
general election, with Hayne serving 
as Secretary of State until 1876 
when the Republicans were deposed. 


Politics were rampant during Re- 
construction and South Carolina was 
no exception to the rule. Scattered 
throughout the various counties was 
the low grade judicial position of 
“trial justice”. The duties of the pos- 
ition were equivalent to the duties of 
the justice of peace in most states. 
In South Carolina the office bore no 
salary but the compensation of the 
trial justices was derived from fines 
which they imposed upon petty of- 
fenders. During Reconstruction the 
offices became embroiled in machine 
politics for patronage purposes. Be- 
ing put to political use, the positions 
were filled with political hacks and 
totally unqualified persons in mariy 
instances, which with other abuses 
brought the whole system into disre- 
pute. The Governor's message to the 
legislature in November, 1871 foc- 
used attention to the problem.’ The 
Governor urged abolition of the sys 
tem generally, but for Charleston he 
particularly recommended the crea. 
tion of a three-judge Police Court. 
This court would be clothed with all 
the power and authority then vested 
in the Mayor's Court and the court 
of the trial justices. For reasons of 


their own the members of the legis- 
lature did not heed the recommenda- 
tions of the governor, but, instead 
established the Inferior Court of 
Charleston County." This court was 
clothed with exclusive appellate jur- 
isdiction of all criminal causes em- 
anating from the trial justices’ 
courts, and with concurrent jurisdic- 
tion with the Circuit Court of all 
criminal offences less than capital 
ones. Judges for this court were to 
be elected by the legislature. 


On March 13, 1872 the legislature 
elected George Lee, Negro, to the 
judgeship of the Inferior Court." 
Lee’s competitors for the office were 
John H. Mackey and Macon B. Al- 
len.” Lee entered into his duties 
forthwith but succumbed to a heart 
attack less than one year after as- 
suming office. In February, 1873, 
Macon B. Allen was elected judge, 
as the successor to Lee, His election 


provoked some scathing remarks 
from the Charleston press, which 
stated : 


“The election of a Judge of the 
Inferior Court of Charleston took 
place yesterday in joint assembly, 
and resulted in the choice of Mr. 
Macon B. Allen of Charleston, for 
that position. While we have no 
disposition to find fault with the 
General Assembly in selecting Mr 
Allen for this responsible and on- 
erous position, yet we think the 
ofice one that ought to have been 
abolished forthwith. 

“There seems to be no earthly 
necessity for the office, while there 
are numerous reasons why it 
should be blotted out. In the first 
place the business could just as 
well be done in courts in other 
circuits and thus save the state at 
least fifteen thousand dollars per 
annum; and in the second place 
there is always danger of conflict 
of authority between the two 
courts, which ought, if possible to 

be avoided... 


Notwithstanding the comments of 
the press Allen entered into the per- 
formance of his duties and the tasks 
at hand. One of the tasks was pay- 
ing homage to one of the great bene- 
factors of the Negro people — Hon- 
orable Charles Sumner. On April 7. 
1874 the press reported: 
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“The Criminal Court 


“This court convened yesterday 
at 10 o'clock, A.M., Judge Macon 
B. Allen, presiding, Solicitor 
Buttz made a motion, that out of 
respect to the memory of the late 
Charles Sumner, the court be ad- 
journed. The motion was seconded 
by E. B. Seabrook, Esq., and was 
adjourned until 10 o'clock, A.M., 
today.” 


Wade assumption of 
power with the Democrats in 1877, 
coupled with President Hayes’ with- 
drawal of Federal troops, and other 
unfavorable factors forced the Negro 
from office holding in South Caro- 
lina.” To be sure, some Negroes held 
office for some considerable time af- 
ter 1877 but the offices held almost 
without exception were Federal ones 
rather than state ones. Allen resumed 
the practice of law in Charleston, 
which came to an end with his death 
October 15, 1894 in the District of 
Columbia where he was hospital- 
ized." He was in his 80th year. Such 
is the sketch of the life of Macon 
B. Allen, Indiana born Negro whose 
career spanned 50 years. He was 
America’s first Negro lawyer. 


The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts bred the Nation's second Negro 
lawyer in the person of Robert Mor- 
ris whose career began inconspicu- 
ously enough as an office boy with 
Ellis Gray Loring, Harvard-educated 
member of the Suffolk bar and one 
of the working liberals of his time 
and noted Abolitionist.“ Born in 
Boston in 1800, where he died also 
in 1852, Gray was an old hand at 
aiding worthy Negroes. One of his 
most famous Negro proteges was 
William G. Allen, graduate of Onei- 
da Institute and early Negro law stu- 
dent. He was one-time professor of 
Belles Lettres at New York Central 
College of MeGrawville, New York, 
famous for its inter-racial facutly 
and student body as early as 1849.~ 
About 1837 Gray took into his law 


office Robert Morris then about 15 


years old. It was not long before the 
lad showed educational attainment 
and precocity considerably in ad- 
vance of his age and condition, Man- 
ifesting an interest in the study of 
law Morris was permitted to use his 
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employer's library, and in time, his 
reading was given direction by Mr. 
Gray. About 10 years later Morris 
was admitted to the Suffolk bar when 
he was barely in his twenties.** Mar- 
tin Delany, writing in 1852, de- 
scribes Morris, “ as a talented 
gentleman who stands very high at 
the Boston bar, and who is under re- 
tainer with one of the wealthy rail 
road companies.”* Delany further 
stated that Governor 
Briggs conferred upon Morris the 
commission of magistrate, and chai 
Morris sometimes held magistrate’s 
court in Boston and sometimes in 
Chelsea where his family resided 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
magistrate’s post was not high in the 
judicial echelon of Massachusetts, 
nor was it one that commanded great 
prestige, yet, in 1852, the post was 
conferred on none but the oldes’ or 
most meritorious members of the 
bar. Furthermore Morris’ appoint- 
ment to that post appears to have 
earned him the distinction of being 
the first Negro in the United States 
to have exercised judicial power. 


George N. 


The Boston of 1849 was regarded 
as one of the Nation’s great liberal 
wnti-slav- 
there. 


communities. Much of the 
ery agitation was centered 
Some of the renowned Abolitionists 
had their ideas and ideals nurtured 
there. It was one of the stations in 
the Underground Railroad. But 
liberalism then as now was a term of 
relativity; that is to say, Boston was 
liberal by the standards of 1819, 
which in the field of race relations 
meant that Negroes were tolerated 
but not promoted, nor were they in- 
tegrated completely into warp and 
woof of the community. One of the 
places in which the isolation of the 
Negro manifested itself was in the 
public schools. So on the one hand, 
Boston was liberal enough to pro- 
vide all of its children with public 
schools, but conservative «nough to 
require the separation of black and 
white children. The problem of ra- 
cial separation found expression 


many times before the School Com- 
mittee which wavered, equivocated, 
and dodged the issue of completely 
integrating the schools when urged 
to do so by many prominent citizens. 
Robert Morris, as an 


attorney, 


brought suit to bring this whole mat- 
ter to a head. 


In the suit brought by Morris the 
complainant was Sarah Roberts, an 
aggrieved Negro child. The little 
girl was in her fifth year but she 
was compelled to attend the colored 
school some 2.100 feet away, but 
in doing so, she passed five white 
schools, the nearest being 900 feet 
from her home. Severe weather pro- 
duced hardships on both the child 
and her parents, and it was their 
feeling that the child should be per- 
mitted to attend the school nearest 
her home, Charles Sumner, famed 
Abolitionist and statesman, joined 
Morris as co-counsel in proseucting 
the case before the high court of 
Massachusetts. It was there urged 
that the number of colored children 
was small and that incorporating 
them into the general student body 
would relieve them of great incon- 
veniences with respect to traveling to 
school, together with others arising 
out of segregation. Furthermore that 
segregation degraded the colored 
children and placed them under the 
ban of caste that was unjust and con- 
trary to the spirit of the state's in- 
stitutions. Moreover, that segregation 
was contrary to the Constitution of 
Massachusetts and the Christian char- 
acter of the community; that, Boston, 
providing just two primary schools 
for Negoes, while at the same time 
providing many schools of the educa- 
tion of the whites, was violating the 
fundamental law of Massachusetts in 
discriminating in this fashion in its 
schools on account of race. Despite 
the arguments of counsel the court 
refused the relief sought.” Five years 
later the legislature enacted laws ban- 
ishing discrimination in the schools 
of Massachusetts on account of race, 
color or religious opinion. This is 
the law of Massachusetts to this day. 
It is ironic that Roberts vs. City of 
Boston was cited as one of the prece- 
dents in the infamous case of Plessy 
vs. Ferguson.™ from which sprung 
the spurious doctrine of “separate 
but equal”, which was promulgated 
as the law of the Constitution in re- 
gard to state laws compelling racial 
segregation. 

One of Morris’ major skir- 
mishes with the courts was not in 
the role of counsel but as defendant. 
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The Fugitive Slave Act became law 
in 1850. It permitted the recovery of 
fugitive slaves from free states, The 
new law however was not received 
in Massachusetts with approbation 
and respect. In some quarters there 
was talk of open defiance and vio- 
lence to prevent its execution. Mor- 
ris, although an attorney, was sym- 
pathetic with the direct action group 
for his compassion for his people 
outweighed his devotion to the law, 
which he thought, in this instance, 
oppressive and unjust. 


In February 1851, Shadrach, fu- 
gitive slave, was arrested in Boston 
and carried to the office of the Uni- 
ted States Commissioner in the Fed- 
eral Courthouse While there and in 


the custody of the marshal, 1 mob 


broke in and rescued the prisoner. 
Morris was one of the members and 
principal inciters of the mob, and 
for his efforts found himself under 
indictment. The Federal authorities 
did not take the incident lightly be- 
cause of its national publicity, no 
doult, and pressed the grand jury 
for an indictment charging treason. 
Judge Sprague’s charge to the grand 
jury on the subject of what consti- 
tutes treason remains to this day one 
of the legal classics on the crime.” 
The grand jury weighed the problem 
but contented itself by indicting Mor- 
ris merely for a misdemeanor. The 
Shadrach case is considered one of 
the leading cases on interfering with 
Federal authorities in their execu- 
tion of the law. A century after the 
Shadrach incident the same question 
arose in Little Rock, Arkansas with 
respect to desegregating the public 
school. Governor Faubus of Arkan- 
sas sought to thwart the order of 
the Federal court by the use of Na- 
tional Guards but was undercut when 
the National Guards were federal- 
ized, This was one of the distant rip- 
ples of the Shadrach case. 


By 1866 Morris’ prestige became 
so great that he was nominated for 
the office of mayor of Chelsea.” He 
did not achieve the office however. 
Nevertheless he continued for nearly 
another eeneration to be one of New 
England's most dedicated public fig- 
ures. When he died in 1883 memor- 
iams in his honor were widespread. 
This sketch highlights the life of 


America’s second Negro lawyer and 


‘ 
“4 
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pioneer leader in the field of civil 
rights. 


Aaron Alpeoria Bradley appears 
to have been the third Negro lawyer 
admitted to the Massachusetts’ bar. 
The date of his admission was Feb- 
ruary 2, 1856."' Little is known of 
his career in Massachusetts but after 
the Civil W#& he migrated to Georgia 
where he became a political figure of 
considerable magnitude around Sa- 
vannah.™ Twice he served in the 
Georgia legislature, His career will 
be more fully sketched in the dis- 
cussion of pioneer Negro lawyers in 
the South. 

Edwin Garrison Walker was Mas- 
sachusetts’ fourth Negro lawyer, hav- 
ing been admitted to its bar in May, 
1861." Walker's father was a fugi- 
tive slave from North Carolina who 
settled in Boston where he became 
deeply involved in anti-slavery agi- 
tation. In 1827 he published the fam- 
ous Walker Appeal and in the same 
city on September 28, 1835 his son 
was born. After attending the public 
schools of his native city, from which 
he was graduated, young Walker 
went into the leather business during 
the course of which at one time he 
employed fifteen persons. The reas- 
ons that caused young Walker to 
abandon his leather business are not 
at hand, but eventually he began the 
study of law in the office of Honor- 
able John Q. A. Griffin and upon ex- 
amination was admitted to the Suf- 
folk bar. As a lawyer, Walker was 
frequently assigned by the judges to 
defend in criminal cases where the 
defendent was indigent. Many of his 
assignments involved homicide cases. 
and while the cases invariably 
proved to be unprofitavle financially, 
they furnished untold opportunities 
for Walker to serve his race, his 
community, and to build for himself 
the reputation of being one of Mas- 
sachusetts’ leading criminal lawyers. 

Walker was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1866 as a Re- 
publican. In the same election an- 
other colored man, Charles L, Mitch- 
ell, was also elected. From this point 
on for many years the two men en- 
gaged in friendly disputation as to 
which was really the first colored 
man elected to a legislature in the 
United States, As a legislator Wal- 
ker was an early pioneer in the wo- 


man suffrage movement. His stay 
among the Republicans was short- 
lived for in 1867 he bolted the party 
and became a Democrat. His disaf- 
fection stemmed from his conviction 
that the Republican Party was treat- 
ing the Negro unfairly. In the ranks 
of the Democrats he became one of 
the party’s most effective personali- 
ties. 


One of Walker's principal admir- 
ers was General Benjamin F. Butler, 
famed Civil War leader and later 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Three times the Gen- 
eral nominated Walker for the muni- 
cipal court judgeship in Charleston, 
but each time the Republican con- 
trolled Governor's Council refused to 
confirm him. This judgeship  ulti- 
mately went to George L. Ruffin, Ne- 
gro, who was approved for the posi- 
tion in November, 1883. Aside from 
being rebuffed with respect to the 
judicial nominations, Walker also 
failed to gain aldermanic approval 
when Boston’s Mayor Hugh 0” Brien 
nominated him for the post of Prin- 
cipal assessor. 

Walker was indeed an extrovert, 
earning considerable fame in the fra- 
ternal orders. At one time or another 
he was a member of the Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, 
while he served the Equal Rights 
Association as president. He also 
served as National Supreme Officer 
of the Brothers and Sisters of Love 
and Charity. Like his distinguished 
contemporary, Robert Morris, Wal- 
ker was deeply involved in the Shad- 
rach case. When a group rescued the 
fugitive slave from the Federal au- 
thorities and spirited him away to 
Canada and freedom, they found 
themselves facing grave criminal 
sanctions. 

Walker died January 13, 190] in 
his 66th year.** In death he was re- 
membered as the eulogist at the me- 
morial meeting for Charles Sumner 
at Faneuil Hall. He was orator at the 
Robert Morris memorial, and spokes- 
man for the colored people at the 
memorial services for John Boyle 
O'Reilly. He also served on the Span- 
ish American War Relief Committee. 
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The John Brown 
Farm 


Many Americans know that “John 
Brown's body lies a-mouldering in 
the grave,” but few know just where 
that grave is. It is on his farm home- 
stead at North Elba, one of the 
State’s historic properties. 

John Brown was born near Tor- 
rington, Connecticut, in 1800, the son 
of a tanner, and as a young man 
practiced that trade. He moved to 
Pennsylvania about 1825, and was in 
Ohio from 1837 to 1845. He worked 
as a tanner, a farmer and a wool 
broker, and he tried various other 
pursuits, in none of which was he 


very successful. 


In the year 1849, the abolitionist 
leader, Gerrit Smith, deeded to John 
Brown, as a gift, a farm of 350 acres, 
situated on the western slope of the 
valley of the Au Sable, at North 
Elba. Brown had just before this 
made a journey to Europe in the 
furtherance of his woolen business 
and while there became interested in 
the superb stock on the English es- 
tates. So he moved his family of stal- 
wart sons into his forest home and 
stocked his mountain pastures with 
imported English cattle and, for once 
in his long career of wandering and 


business failure, seemed to prosper. 

But the rumblings of the “irre- 
pressible conflict” reached him in his 
secluded retreat. His spirit was as 
turbulent and wild as the Adiron- 
dack torrents that flowed near his 
home. “Bleeding Kansas” soon at- 
tracted his attention and, with his 
sons, he hastened into the thickest of 
the fight. In August 1856, he gained 
a victory at Osawatomie over a lar- 
ger number of Missourians who had 
invaded Kansas. Henceforth he was 
called “Old Osawatomie.” 

For the next few years he was en- 
gaged in an antislavery crusade and 
seldom came to North Elba. But he 
made it his headquarters and paid it 
an occasional visit, The four-room 
house, with no plaster on the walls, 
in which the Brown family then lived 
still stands, unpainted and plain. 


Brown conceived of himself as the 
liberator of the Negro slaves. On the 
night of October 16, 1859, at the 
head of a devoted band of 23 fol- 
lowers, including two of his sons, he 
seized the United States Arsenal at 
Harper's Ferry, Virginia, with a view 
to arming Negroes who might come 
to his fortified camp. In the fight 
with the United States troops which 
followed, he was overpowered and 
taken prisoner October 18, 1859, was 
tried by theCommonwealth of Virgin- 
ia and executed December 2, 1859. 

After his death, Mrs. Brown 
brought his remains back to the Ad- 
irondacks. He is buried, as he re- 
quested, some 200 feet east of the 
farmhouse and a huge boulder is 
the fitting monument of the fierce old 
apostle of liberty. At its foot is the 
grave, the headstone for which was 
brought from an old graveyard in 
New England where it had stood over 
the grave of his grandfather, a sol- 
dier in the American Revolution. Af- 
ter his death the surviving members 
of the John Brown's family sought 
homes Now this forest 
farm remains almost deserted among 


elsewhere 


the sheltering mountains, 

Today, opinions regarding him 
differ almost as violently as in 1859. 
Was he insane? Was he a sainted 
martyr? Or was he, as his enemies 
charged, just a “horse-thief and mid- 
night assassin?” Few question that 
John Brown fought, selflessly, for 
the great principle of fredom and 
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was a champion of the oppressed, 
A very remarkable bronze staute of 
John Brown and a Negro boy stands 
at the entrance to the grounds. 

It is planned to have ceremonies 
at this site on July 12th, 1959, mark- 
ing the centennial of the John Brown 
raid at Harpers Ferry. The twelfth 
is the Sunday preceding the assem- 
bling in convention in New York 
City of the NAACP. Leading State 
officials and such other prominent 
persons as The John Brown Memori- 
al Association, with whom the Educa- 
tion Department is working closely 
on this project, and the Department 
may decide upon, will be invited. 

The public will be most welcome. 

POET'S CORNER 

Songs My Mother Taught 

In all the starkness of the jet-sound- 
ing day, 

I still could say 

Nobody knows the trouble | see. 

In all the wheeling in the sputniked- 
space 

I still could say, by grace, 

Nobody knows but Jesus. 

The frenzied-flights in outer air 

Took not away a single care. 

Nobody knows but Jesus. 

I still walked the lonely flight, 


Day still needs night .. . 
Glory, Hallelujah! 
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Lineoln and The Crittenden Compromise 
By Isaiah A. Woodward, Morgan State College 


Had is not been for Abraham Lin- 
coln’s influence over the Republican 
members of the Crittenden Compro- 
mise Committee of 1860, there is the 
likelihood that the rebellion of the 
Southern States against the Federal 
Union might have been averted. 


During the latter days of James 
Buchanan's administration and prior 
to the inauguration of Abraham Lin. 
coln as President of the United 
States, grievances between the North 
and South over enforcement of “per- 
sonal liberty” laws and the extension 
of slavery in the territories' were 
leading the nation into a repressible 
conflict. In the meaniime, the Vice 
President of the United States ap- 
pointed a select Committee of Thir- 
teen Senators’? to secure means of 
preventing war between the sections, 


Members of this Committee were 
from various sections of the Union. 
The Northern and Western Republi. 
cans were Senators Seward, Colla- 
mer, Wade, Doolittle and Grimes, 
while the Southern Democrats were 
Toombs, Powell, Crittenden, Hunter 
and Davis. Douglass, and Rice and 
Bigler were Northern Democrats’ 
who were to act as mediators be- 
tween the Southern Democrats and 
the Republicans of the Committee. 

Meanwhile, the people of the Uni- 
ted States had placed their hope and 
faith in the compromise Committee 
of Thirteen for a peaceful solution 
to the sectional problems. According 
to Bancroft,-it was not long after 
the Committee had been formed be- 
fore John J. Crittenden of Kentucky 
offered his proposed compromise in 
order to prevent the dissolution of 
the Union.* 

Included in the Crittenden Com- 
promise of December, 1860, were the 
following articles: 

1. In all the territory of the United 
States now held or hereafter ac- 
quired, [situated] north of lati- 
tude thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes, slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crimes, is prohibited, 
while such territory shall remain 
under territorial government, In 


all the territory south of said 
line of latitude slavery of the 
African race is hereby recog- 
nized as existing, and shall not 
be interfered with by Congress; 
but shall be protected as prop- 
erty by the —_- territorial gov- 
ernment ... and when any ter- 
ritory, north or south of said 
line ... shall contain the popu- 
lation | requested] for a member 


of Congress, ... it shall, if its 
form of government be republi- 
can, be admitted into the Union 
with or without slavery 


. Congress shall have no power 


to abolish slavery in places un- 
der its exclusive jurisdiction, 
_.. within. the limits of States 
that permit the holding of slaves. 


. Congress shall have no power 


to abolish slavery within the Dis- 


Abraham Lincoln (Morgan State College Library). 
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trict of Columbia so long as it 

exists in the adjoining States of 

Virginia and Maryland. 
1. Congress shall have no power 
to prohibit or hinder the trans- 
portation of slaves from one 
State to another, or to a territory 
in which slaves are by law per- 
mitted to be held —--. 
_.. Congress shall have power 
to provide by law, and it shall 
be its duty so to provide, that 
the United States shall pay to the 
owner who shall apply for it the 
full value of his fugitive slave 


6. ... No amendment shall be 
made to the constitution which 
authorize give to Congress any 
power to abolish or interfere 
with any of the States by whose 
laws it is or may be allowed or 
permitted.° 

During the time of the Committee 
of Thirteen was meeting in Washing- 
ton, General Duff Green, an out- 
standing citizen of Mississippi, refer- 
ed to by David Potter as a former 
member of Jackson's “Kitchen Cab- 
inet," visited Lincoln at his home 
in Springfiield. Green sought to ob- 
tain for Buchanan the President- 
elect’s opinion on the Crittenden 
Compromise.’ 

While in Lincoln’s company, Green 
presented the President-elect a 
printed copy of the compromise. 
After examinining the document in 
a critical manner, Lincoln informed 
General Green that the 36°-30" line 
would settle the controversy between 
the sections over slavery for the pres- 
ent. But in continuing his conversa- 
tion with the General, Lincoln was 
of the opinion that the slave issue 
would later be renewed by Southern 
expansionists in an attempt to ac- 
tire Mexico. The real problem be- 

n the North arid South accord- 
pag to Litleoln was “Slave propagad- 

Although Duff Green was unable 
to obtain a written statement from 
the President-elect during his visit 
jn Springfield, nevertheless it is sig- 
tificant to note that Lincoln later 


eared.a war with Mexico and Cuba 
if the Missouri compromise line was 
renewed. Furthermore, historians a- 
gree that Lincoln had little to fear 
from Southern expansionists as their 


program to acquire control of 
Mexico and Cuba for the extension 
of slavery had failed under Presidents 
Pierce and Buchanan’ Lincoln's 
greatest objection to the Crittenden 
Compromise, as discussed later in 
this study, was the extension of slav- 
ery in the territories which incident- 
ally did not correlate with the Re- 
publican Party’s platform of 1860." 


Articles published in the Spring- 
field Journal and the New York En- 
quirer “tend to strengthen the im- 
pression” that Lincoln had resolved 
to carry out the doctrines of the Chi- 
cago platform regardless of conflict 
with the South." 


It should not be overlooked here, 
that Thurlow Weed," a New York 
newspaper editor and Republican, 
visited Lincoln in Springfield and 
obtained from him a written state- 
ment of his views" on the Crittenden 
Compromise. These views were com- 
municated to Senator William Se- 
ward by Weed and later to other 
Republican members of the Commit- 
tee and Congress.'"* Thus Lincoln’s 
opinion on the Crittenden proposi- 
tion became known to Congress and 
political leaders throughout the na- 
tion. 

It is likely that the basic points 
of Lincoln’s views on the Crittenden 
Compromise were similar to his writ- 
ten suggestions to William Kellogg, 
an Illinois Representative and Wil- 
liam Seward, one of the influential 
Republican leaders of the 1860's. 


Lincoln's suggestions to the Con- 
gressmen according to recorded evi- 
dence are as follows: 

... Entertain no propositions for 

a compromise in regard to the ex- 

tension of slavery. _.. I am for no 

compromise which assists or per- 
mits the extension of the institu- 
tion on soil owned by the nation. 

And any trick by which the nation 

is to acquire territory and then 

allow local authority to 
spread slavery over it, is as ob- 
noxious as any other. I take it that 
to effect some such result as this, 
and to put us again on the high 
road to a slave empire, is the ob- 
ject of all these proposed com- 

promises."* 

The President-elect’s inflexible 
stand against compromising on the 


some 
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extension of slavery in the territories 
South of the 36°-30° line" did much 
to influence the Republicans of the 
Committe of Thirteen to reject the 
Crittenden proposal by the latter part 
of December. If on the other hand, 
Lincoln had agreed to the compro- 
mise article dealing with the exten- 
sion of slavery, it is likely that most 
Republicans serving on the Commit- 
tee would have voted in favor of the 
Crittenden Compromise.” However, 
the falure to agree on a plan for 
conciliation led to the formation of 

the Confederate States of America 
in Montgomery, Alabama, on Febru- 
ary 4, 1861. Although Lincoln had 
been warned by Thurlow Weed, Sen- 

ator Seward and several citizens of 
the impending crisis, nevertheless the 
President-elect seemed not cognizant 


_ of the danger to the Federal Union. 


During this critical period, South- 
ern members of the Committee were 
in favor of an honorable compro- 
mise."” The falure, however, to agree 
on a peaceful solution to the prob- 
lem of slavery in the territories was 
due by and large, to Lincoln's influ. 
ence on the five Republican members 
of the selected Committee. Further- 
more, it is significant to note that 
Dr. James Ford Rhodes made the 
following comment on Lincoln's in- 
fluence and the Crittenden proposi- 
tion: 

It is unquestionable ___ that in 
December the Republicans defeated 
the Crittenden proposition: and it 
seems ... clear that of all the in- 
fluences tending to this result, the 
influence of Lincoln was the most 
potent.” 

Thus had Lincoln used his influ- 
ence in adopting the Crittenden Com- 
promise, there is the likelihood that 
the rebellion on the part of the 
Southern States might have been a- 
verted. 


1. U.S. 36th Congress, 2nd Session. 
Senate. Senate Report: 288:f Report o 
Committee of L}. December 18, 1860, 3. 
Hereafter cited as Senate Report. South 
Carolina in passing an “act of secession 
on December 20, . . included all the 
alleged aggressions of the North again« 
Southern institutions, «uch as the “personal 
liberty” laws, hostile abolition sentiments 
and activities, «he triumph of a party 
which denied the South equality in the 
territories . .. .” Ci. Henry H. Simms, 
A Decade of Sectional Controversy 1851- 
186] (North Carolina, 1942), 218. 

2. George T. Curtis, Life of 
Buchanan (New York, 1883), Il, 
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3. Senate Report, 1. 


4. Frederic Bancroft, “The Final Efforts 
At 186041,” Political Science 
Quarterly, V1: 41h, September, 1891. John 
J. Crittenden was porn in Woodford 
county, Kentucky on September 10, 1787. 
His parents were Fiench Huguenots. At 
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in Latin. Later he siudied law. He held 
several political offices in the State of 
Kentucky. By 1854 Crittenden succeeded 
Henry Clay in the Senate of the United 
States. Like Clay, Critienden was interes*- 
ed in saving the Union; thus in 1860 this 
outstanding staresman offered a compro- 
mise in order to avoid secession. Cf. Chap- 
man Coleman, The Life of John J. Crit- 
tenden His Letters and Correspondence 
(Philadelphia, 1871). 13-15,19, 234-35, 
passim. 

5. Senate Report, 4-5. In presenting his 
proposition for peace the Senator from 
Kentucky stated that, “dissensions occur- 
red between the northern and southern 
States over the -ights and security of the 
slaveholding States and especially their 
rights in the common territory of the 
United States . . .” Cf. Senate Report, 3. 


6. David M. Potter, Lincoln and His 
Party in the Secession Crisis (New Haven, 
1942), 145, 

7. Curtis, op. cis, 426. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Allen Nevins, The Emergence of Lin- 
coln (New York, 1950), II, 404. 
10. Thid. 


11. MS” Lincoln Papers, No. 5319, 
Thompson to lincoln, Washington, De- 
cember 25, 1860.. The Robert Todd Lin. 
coln Collection of the Papers of Abraham 
Lincoln are in the Manuscript Division of 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

12. Thurlow Weed was the manager of 
the Republican party in New York. 

13. Glyndon G. Van Deusen, Thurlow 
Weed Wizard of the Lobby (Boston, 1947), 
267. There was no record of a written 
statement of Lincoln's views to the New 
York editor in the Lincoln Collection or 
the Weed Papers in Washington. For an 
excellent character study of Weed, who 
played an important role in the nomina- 
tion of Lincoln as President of the United 
States see Glyndon G Van Deusen, “Thur- 
low Weed: A Chiracter Study,” American 
Historical Review, XLIX: 427-440, April, 
1944. 

14. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
Abraham Lincoln A History (New York, 
1904), ITI, 262. 

15. Congressman William Kellogg of 
Illinois had requesied Lincoln's advice on 
the extension of slavery while serving as 
a member of the Committee of Thirty- 
Three. 

16. Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., 259 f. In 
a letter to Thurlow Weed, Lincoln stated, 
“that [he] probably think . . . the Missouri 


line extended, . . . would lose . . . every- 
thing . . . [gained] by the election; .. . 
that .. . all opposition, real and apparent, 


to the fugitive-slave clause of the Consiti- 
tution ought to be withdrawn.” Cf. Thur- 
low Weed Barnes, Memoirs of Thurlow 
Weed (Boston, 1841), II, 310. 
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legal extension of slavery in the territories 
South of the 36°-20' line. 


18. Clinton E. Knox, “The Possibilities 
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XVII: 448, Octoher, 1932. 
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Programs For The 
Ph.D. in Physics 


FACULTY AND RESEARCH 


The present staff consists of seven 
full-time members and five part-time 
professional lectures. The department 
will add two additional full-time 
professors for the fall term of 1959. 
The research interests of the staff 
include acoustics, computing, elec- 
tron impact, electron physics, hydro- 
dynamics and magnetohydrodynam- 
ics, magnetic properties at low tem- 
perature, magnetic, susceptibility, 
neutron irradiation effects in solids, 
properties of large molecules, quan- 
tum mechanics, radioactive and stable 
isotopes, spectroscopy, thermody- 
namics of irreversible processes and 
X rays. 


The department has a recently 
renovated building with 22,500 
square feet of laboratory and lecture 
space, There is a good library which 
subscribes to all of the major period- 


icals in physics. 
STUDY PROGRAMS 


The department offers curricula 
for students interested in theoretical 
physics, experimental physics, and 
biophysics. The specific requirements 
are described in the bulletin of the 
Graduate School. In general the stu- 
dent will spend a minimum of three 
years in graduate study and research. 
Doctoral students must have a read- 
ing knowledge of two languages se- 
lected from French, German, and 
Russian. The department urges each 
student to plan the program of stud- 
ies best suited to his needs. Special 
emphasis is placed on the written 
qualifying examinations and the re- 
search thesis. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS AND FELLOW- 
SHIPS 

Six teaching fellowships with sti- 
pends of $1300 for the school year 
and three teaching fellowships with 
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stipends of $2100 are available in 
September, 1959. Holders of these 
fellowships must pay tuition and fees 
amounting to approximately $300 
for the schoo] year. The department 
has been awarded three National De- 
fense Education Act fellowships with 
stipends of $2000 for the first year 
plus $400 for each dependent with 
exemption from tuition and fees. Ap- 
proximately ten research assistant- 
ships are available with maximum 
stipends of $200 per month. Teach- 
ing and research fellows may enroll 
for a maximum of 12 semester hours 
each semester. 


THE WASHINGTON AREA 


The Washington area has many 
excellent laboratories and libraries 
which are most cooperative. The city 
is outstanding as an educational and 
cultural center, 


Address all inquiries to: THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, HO. 
WARD UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON 1. D.C, 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


Negro History 
Textbooks 


the Negro ia American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable materiel 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references oroperly pleced at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative 
for High |, College and 
racia; aroup *udy. 
(12 Me.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 
EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negre Teo in 
American An integrated 
correlated textbook of the ao = 
American from Africa 


and College red for 


role of the —-- of American cul- 
ture is kept plece and time 


Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
and opinion. 
Buck. (@vo.) 643 pp. 1959.......... $4.00 


Discount for Scheal Adoption 
National Publication. 
Company 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


: 
| 
} 
| 
| 
a. EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the of : 
ct EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele v4 
mentary American History with Contri- : 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as as 
above, but more simplified. For use Ses 
in elementary schools 
at 
Ag 
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ASNLH NEW YORK BRANCH 
Twenty-Second 


Annual Breakfast 
Sunday, Feb. 15, 1959 
HOTEL BELMONT PLAZA 
Lexington Avenue (at 49th St.) 
New York, N.Y. 
PROGRAM 
Presiding .... Mrs. Dorthy Homer 

From the Countee Cullen Library 
Opening “The Star Spangled Banner 
Mrs. Blanche K. Thomas, 


Accompanist 


Welcome Mrs. Gertrude A. Robinson 
President-New Yorg Branch 
A Reading Miss Gertude P. McBrown 
Expansion of the Work of the 
Association: 
Mrs. Florence Henderson 
Regional Director 
._._.. Mr. Rodesta Timmons 
Tenor 
(a) Vesti La Guibba 
Leon Cavallo 


(From the Opera, I Pagliacci) 


Solo _- 
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(b) Roll Jordan Roll 
Eubie Blake 
Accompained by 
Coleridge Perkinson 
New Books ____ Dr. James E. Allen 
Guest: 
Dr. Mugai Njorge-Medico 
Medical International Cooperation 
Address _...._.. Dr. Amon Nikoi 
Introduced by Mr. John Clarke 
Secretary Treasurer-A.S.N.L.H. 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 


| 
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Closing “Lift Every Voice and Sing” 
OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK 
BRANCH 
Mrs. Gertrude A. Robinson President 

Miss Gertrude P. Brown 
First Vice President 
Mrs. Ethel DePass 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. Lucille Coleman 
Recording Secretary 
Mr. Lionel C. Barrow 
Corresponding Secretary 


Mrs. Wilhelma Berry 
Financial Secretary 


Mrs. Harriet M. Reed __ Treasurer 


Proclamation 
State of New York 
Executive Chamber 


The history of the Negro race in 
our country over the past 96 years 
is without equal in the written rec- 
ords of mankind. Set free from chat- 
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tel slavery, these Americans have 
progressed in education and culture 
to a point at which they are contri- 
buting men and women of outstand- 
ing capacity not only to the arts but 
also to the learned professions and 
public affairs. 


In law, in medicine, at the bar, on 
the bench, in Science, education and 
government, American Negroes are 
serving their fellow men with dis- 
tinction. 


i 
mye 
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The names of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Frederick Douglas, George 


Washington Carver, Ralph Bunch, 
Roland Hayes, Marian Anderson, 
and Roy Campanella are sufficient by 
themselves to shed lustre upon any 
group. 


Much remains to be done, however, 
to secure true full social justice for 
our Negro fellow citizens. 


In our state we have a proud rec- 
ord of combatting prejudice based 
on race, creed and color. Under Re- 
publican leadership we became the 
first state in the union to prohibit by 
statue discrimination in jobs, in 
public assembly and publicy 
assisted housing. We have not yet 
realized the full American Dream of 
equal opportunity for all, but we in- 
tend to press forward on a basis of 
planned progress to make the State 
of New York a shining example to 
the rest of the nation and the world 


Now, therefore, I, Nelson Rock- 
feller, Governor of the State of New 
York, do hereby proclaim February 
8-15 as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
in the State of New York, and I urge 
the people of the State to co-operate 
with the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History and other 
organizations engaged in promoting 


the observance of this week 


Given under my hand and the 
Privy Seal of the State at the 
Capitol of Albany this eighth 
day of February in the year of 
our Lord one thousand and fif- 
tynine 


Nelson A. Rockfeller 


Proclamation 


City of New York 
Office of the Mayor 


WHEREAS: The history of von- 
tributions made by the Negro to our 
city since the early days of its found- 
ing, have been of incalculable bene- 
fit to all its citizens: And 

WHEREAS: Negro History Week 
will be observed from February 8th 
through February 15th: And 

WHEREAS; This is the 22nd an- 
niversary of the celebration of its 
observance in New York City. 


Now, Therefore, I Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Mayor of the City Of New York, 
do hereby proclaim the week of Feb- 
ruary 8th through February 15th, 
1959 as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
In New York City, and do urge the 
citizens to take cognizance of the 
advancement of the Negro in the 
Arts and professions in the belief 
that the observances of the worthy 
oceasion, in a true sense of commun- 
ity spirit, will help to strengthen the 
ties that exist between all our people. 


Ghana Prominent 
At New York 
Celebration 


Introduction of Dr. Amon Nikoi, 
3rd Secretary-Permanent Mission of 
Ghana to the United Nations. 

By John Henrik Clarke 


Dr. Amon Nikoi, 3rd Secretary- 
Permanent Mission of Ghana to the 
United Nations will presently address 
us on the subject: “Ghana and the 
Future of West Africa.” 


I will attempt, at this moment to 
give a capsule definition of Ghana's 
historical past. .. The first Nation of 
Ghana was located on the bend of the 
Viger River below the Sahara, in the 
Western Sudan. This nation and 
Empire flourished from the 4th to 
the 13th century, reaching its great- 
est period of grandeur during the 
reign of a dynasty of kings called the 
Soninkes. 


In the year 1076 A.D., the empire 
of Ghana was invaded by a Moselem 
army under the leadership of Abu 
Bekr of the Sosso Empire. This in- 
vasion upset the lives of most of the 
people living in Ghana at that time. 


A distinct social community of 
People called theAkan, migrated 
southward and settled in the part of 
West Africa that was later called The 
Gold Coast. The major divisions of 
the Akan people are: The Twi, the 
Fante, and the Asante, now mostly 
referred to as the Ashanti. The Ewe 
and Ga people came in to Ghana 
much later, probably during the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. 


The land inhabited by the Akan 
people before the disruption of their 
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social community by the Moslem 
conquest was known as Akana or 
Akane, the name which the Arabs 
called Ghana, and the Europeans 
called Guinea. 

At the beginning of their modern 
history the main feature of Akan 
political life was a democratic form 
of kingship which the warrior kings 
of Asante stock imposed upon the 
neighboring tribes. 

The thought pattern that created 
the modern state of Ghana, began 
early in the 18th century with the 
founding of the Ahanti Confederacy 
during the reign of Osei Tutu, first 
great king of the Ashanti. 

The British entered Kumasi to- 
ward the end of the ]8th century. The 
King Prempeh of Ashanti was cap- 
tured and exiled by the British in 
1896. Ashanti was declared a pro- 
tectorate of the British in 1901 after 
the great woman warrior Yaa Assan- 
tewa was defeated in the last Ashanti 
uprising, called the Yaa Assantewa 
war. 

King Prempeh was permitted to 
return home in 1924, after nearly 
30 years of exile. The Ashanti Con- 
federacy was restored in 1935, and 
once more became the paramount 
centralized Akan Government in the 
whole country, then known as the 
Gold Coast. 

The agitation for the return of 
King Prempeh was converted into 
an agitation for independence which 
was finally achieved on March 6th, 
1957. 

With the coming of independence. 
Ghana was faced with increased re- 
sponsibilities both foreign and do- 
mestic. The nation immediately sum- 
moned to service its educated young 
men. 

We are fortunate this morning in 
having as our guest speaker, one of 
the able young men who answered 
his countries urgent need for train- 
ed personnel. 


PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 


‘ 
| 
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PRESIDENT TUBMAN OF LIBERIA 


William V. S. Tubman and his 
role in Liberia, are, like his country 
greatly misunderstood. The jaunty, 
cigar-smoking President of the small 
West African nation is one of the 
least known of the African leaders. 
or certainly, least known in the sense 
that 95° of what is known about 
him is incorrect. A towering figure 
in his country’s history, his contribu- 
tions will be remembered by his 
grateful nation long after many 
world personalities are relegated to 
the archives of oblivion. 

Who is this little understood chief 
of the oldest independent African 
state, who has piloted natioa 
through a period when it was me 
naced from within as well as from 
without? What is his status? How 
has he attained unchallenged leader 
ship of a nation and maintained it 
so long? Is Liberia a police state. 
ruled by him and a few of his friends 
amone the Americo-Liberian elite to 
the detriment of the indigenous pop- 
Is he a dictator at home 
follows U.S. policy 


ulation? 
who slavishly 
abroad? 

And what of his personal life? 
That Bible of the once overlightly 
students of Africa, John Gunther, de- 
scribes him intriguingly as “liking 
the company of women,” and adds 
other gossipy tidbits. 

What of his politics-domestic and 
foreign? What of his relationship 
with France, Isreal, Russia, Formosa 
and now the Dominican Republic. 

To understand Liberia, one must 
understand President Tubman, for he 
is truly of the country, having de- 
voted to it nearly all of his pro- 
ductive life. 

So much has been written which 
has distorted the true picture of the 
man and falsely reflected on the 
country that there is a universal hyp- 
ersensitivity among Liberians, and it 
is made a difficult subject. Friendly 
writers, both domestic and foreign, 
feel that they must either take the 
cheer-leader approach and adopt the 
eulogistic tone of an obituary, or re- 
main on the safe side and avoid the 


topic altogether. 


By Maguerite Cartwright 


Born in Maryland, outside of the 
more politically powerful Monrovia, 
he was the son of a prominent politi- 
cian who became Chief Justice. H: 
therefore received the traditional bet- 
ter-than average education of an up- 
per class African youth of the pe- 
riod, Through his father he had en- 
tered advantageous political and 
social circles, and most important, 
was endowed with an engaging per 
sonality, great personal magnetism, 
and political shrewdness. 


Of gregarious nature, he could al- 
ways rally a following. His consum- 
ing interest was people-all people, 
and he was equally effective with his 
own ruling Americo - Liberians as 
with the indigenous population, for 
whose social and economic inequities 
and just aspirations he felt deep con 
cern and sympathy. 


By any standard a natural leader, 
yet he also led because of the exigent 
circumstances of the time. Most im- 
portant, he was one destined for poli- 
tics, possessing the right combination 
of heredity, and early environment, 
plus talent and training. 


A precocious youth, he read the 
law when very young and was admit- 
ted to the bar. He was, therefore, 


early exposed to courthouse politics 
and politicians. An ideal vote-getter, 
he learned the arts of legislative 
maneuver, discreet persuasion and 
was adept at smoothing ruffled feel- 
ings and removing chips from sensi- 


tive shoulders. 


Very early he took a keen interest 
in government affairs, and conscien- 
tiously went about each public duty 
assigned to him. He played many 
roles, knew how carefully to size up 
the political, social, and emotional 
climate, when to strike, and how to 
awaken and direct the national will. 
He knew how to play on the weak- 
ness and vanity of older politicians 
whose confidence he gained. He was 
able to guage exactly when to cut 
loose from their respressive or do- 
mineering influence. 


His appearance on his nation’s big- 
time political scene marked the end 
of an era. The time had come for a 
change, and with confidence almost 
bodering on effrontery, he recog- 
nized in himself the instrument of 
historic necessity. 


Always an omniverous reader, he 
had followed events carefully in the 
outside world. His two trips abroad 
had extended his horizons, and he 


President Tubman accepting the credentials from Channan Yaver, Fiest leraeli 


Ambassador to Liberia. 
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realized the new vistas of interna- 
tional relationships. Small but per- 
sistent sounds of nationalism were in 
the air, conflicting ideological forces 
emerging, and the world on_ the 
threshold of the biggest and blood- 
iest war of this or any generation. It 
was a period of rapid social awaken- 
ing when bold, dynamic, leadership 
was called for. 


He had seen his nation victimized 
by every form of economic, social 
and political tyranny. Threats to its 
very existence had become the order 
of the day, with no helping hand that 
could be trusted in the big white 
world across the sea. 


At home disunity and widespread 
unrest existed among the diffuse 
tribes. Among the immature and 
quarrelsome politicians was spread- 
ing cynicism, corruption, and total 
failure fully to comprehend the com- 
plexities and heavy demands of polli- 
tical leadership. 

The lingering sickness of a deter- 
iorating economy, the stigma of the 
basic illness-lack of education, re- 
mained. The resultant suffering, po- 
verty and disease called for social 
vision and demanded bold action. 
Exclusion could no longer remain 
the lot of the indigenous population : 
women had to be brought into the 
20th century and given the vote; a 
cadre of well-trained civil servants 
was needed to build a modern state 
and regain the respect of the world. 


In every direction there were prob- 
lems and solutions to be found in 
areas for which there were no useful 
and practical precedents. There tad 
been absence of trained human 
material to enable them to withstand 
the continued assault. The wreckage 
resulting from historic evils of con- 
quest’ and imperialist design had to 
be reparied. There was plainly a job 
to be done. 


Although fully aware of the array 
of seemingly unsolvable problems 
and difficult decades ahead, William 
V. S. Tubman, with a display of self- 
confidence of historic dimensions 
was willing to meet the challenge. 


JOIN A, 8, N. L. H.—8$1.00 


A DAY OF EVALUATION 
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By Howard H. Bell, Texas Southern University 


During the period from 1830 to 
1850 little progress had been made 
toward granting the Negro equality 
before the law or toward allowing 
him an unfettered suffrage. It is 
therefore understandable that the de- 
mand for free suffrage should have 
been among the most persistent in the 
Negro state conventions in the dec- 
ade preceding the Civil War. While 
considering other matters as well, 
Negroes were devoting extensive time 
to this demand. They based their 
claim for equality largely upon the 
Revolutionary War doctrine of na- 
tural rights; but having affirmed this 
natural right, they were also pre- 
pared to substantiate it as an earned 
right. As evidence of their worthi- 
ness of the franchise, they cited prog- 
ress in education, growth in real es- 
tate holdings, development of church- 
es, and success in moral reforms. 


These evidences of advancement 
were uppermost in the minds of the 
Negroes who attended the state con- 
vention held in Middletown, Connec- 
ticut, in September, 1854. The first 
day of this convention was devoted 
entirely to the presentation of re- 
ports by delegates from various sec- 
tions of the state——reports which ef- 
fectively contrasted past status with 
present and which evalauted the ac- 
complishments of Negroes in Con- 
necticut and assessed the degree of 
their progress, 


The convention was covered for 
The Republican of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, by a writer who used the 
psuedonym “Normal.” The following 
information has heen taken from 
“Normal’s” newspaper account. 


Rev. A. G. Beman reported for 
New Haven:about $200,000 in real 
estate in addition to bank and rail- 
road stock: 4 Methodist churches, 
I Congregational, 1 Episcopalian, 
and | Baptist: a literary society 
with circulating library: 4 
schools in full running order. 


Leverett C. Beman reported for 
Middletown: $26,000 in real estate, 


137 colored inhabitants, 3 adults 


who cannot read and write, 2 cole 


ored churches, school open to col- 
ored. 


Perry Davis reported for Hart- 
ford: $70,000 in real estate, 700 
colored inhabitants, 4 who cannot 
read and write, 2 schools, 2 teach- 
ers, 90 to 100 students. 

G. W. Francis reported for 
Bridgeport: $51,697 in real estate, 
400 colored inhabitants, 2 captains 
of vessels, 1 hotel, 2 churches, 2 
ministers, 63 children in school.* 


Ebenezer D. Bassett reviewed the 
school history of New Haven; and 
“Normal,” in reporting this, wrote: 


He said that seventen years ago, 
after about six solid hours of talk, 
some hard words, and a little 
wrangling, New Haven with all 
her wealth and learning finally 
Voted, That Fighty Dollars be ap- 
propriated for the salaries of two 
colored teachers during the ensu- 
ing year! In this vote nothing was 
said of any school house or other 
place in which to keep the school. 
Two were furnished by ‘henevo- 
lent citizens’ — one a miserable 
hovel, hardly fit for the winter 
quarters of a Norwegian bear - 
the other a little shell, that might 
pass for a second-rate hen-coop 

. . But 1854 found New Haven 
with four colored schools in fine 
and teeming operation, in as many 
commodious school houses, con- 
ducted on the graded system, with 
an aggregate attendance of 190 pu- 
pils; the three female teachers re- 
ceiving each a salary of $200, and 
the male teacher $500 per annum. 


The colored citizens of New 
Haven who cannot [now] read and 
write are as few as were those who 
could thirty years ago. 


* These four sets of statistics, having been 
edited as to form and arrangement, are not strict 
quotations. The indentation is for convenience 


Send Materials For The 
Necro History 


lo 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
WASHINGTON. D. 
1538 NINTH ST., N. W. 
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THE EMANCIPATION IN RETROSPECT 


There is no virtue in looking back 
merely for the sake of looking back. 
In fact to “live in the past” is a symp- 
tom of emotional deficiency. On the 
other hand, to examine the past in 
oider to secure sounder footing for 
positive action in the present, and to 
plan wisely for the future is an ob- 
ligation upon the leadership of any 
given time or place. It is hoped that 
this presentation shall be of some 
assistance to my fellow ministers of 
Nashville in accomplishing this pur- 


pose, 


Thru the years American Negro 
leadership has fondly regarded 
Emancipation Proclamation Day in 
a sense somewhat comparable to the 
Jewish regard for the first Passover. 
itech of these events did mark a 
turning point in the status of invol- 
untary servitude of the two peoples, 
but other factors in the two situations 
prevent the analogy from being 
carried much farther. In each in- 
instance, however, a man plays a 
dominant role. Abraham Lincoln, of 
course, is the key man in the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. The text of 
the Proclamation and the date of its 
issuance are of immense significance, 
but limited when taken alone as 
grounds for action today. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s attitudes and motives as well 
as the political and social atmo- 
sphere of his day must also be ex- 
amined. 


Even a cursory study of Abraham 
Lincoln's speeches and writings re- 
veal an astoundingly contemporary 
attitude, and motives which were at 
times more pragmatic than altruistic. 
Due consideration must be given to 
Lincoln's temperament and person- 
ality. Scholars of all opinions seem 


Address Delivered for the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation Day Celebration of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Baptist Minister's Union 
at the Mt. Zion Paptist Church Monday 
January 5, 1959 by Maynard P. Turner, 
h., TH.D., president of American Bapiist 
Theological Seminary. 


AND PROSPECT 


By Maynard P. Turner, Jr. 


to agree that Lincoln was decided!'y 
conservative in every respect. He 
was persistent but not impetuous. He 
was a man of deep sympathies and 
broad understanding but it could 
hardly be said that he allowed him- 
self to be carried away at any time. 
For example when Lincoln cam- 
paigned against Stephen A. Douglas 
for senator, (1858) Douglas rode 
ebout the state of Illinois in a private 
car with his political retinue. In con- 
trast to this, Lincoln rode in crowded 
coaches or in freight cabooses to de- 
liver his speches. Now, of course, 
some would argue that this reflected 
Lincoln's superior showmanship and 
that he identified himself with the 
people, while Douglas did not. But 
such cannot be said of his continued 
disregard for his clothing and per- 
sonal appaerance. It was the usual 
thing to find him clad in an ill fitted 
suit, unpolished boots, and battered 


stove-pipe hat in which he carried 
piles of papers. Clothes and social 
niceties simply did not interest Lin- 
coln, Yet in his work as a lawyer he 
paid attention to every detail to the 
point of meticulousness. 

When we consider Abraham Lin- 
coln as a man, it is quite in charac- 
ter for him (even at the age of 25) 
while a member of the Illinois State 
Legislature to studiously avoid 
association with abolitionists. The 
national controversy of abolitionists 
versus slave holders frequently 
caused emotions to reach fever heat. 
However, in 1837 when the legisla- 
ture passed resolutions condemning 
abolition societies, Lincoln together 
with Dan Stone, a colleague, entered 
a protest in which they said slavery 
was “founded on both injustice and 
bad policy, but that the promulga- 
tion of abolition doctrines tends rath- 
er to increase than abate its evils.” 


Dr. Merl R. Eppse, Professor of History, Tennessee A & I University, re- 


ceiving a Certificate of Recognition for thirty years of work in the fiel 


id of 


Negro History from Rev. J. Lewis Powell, Chairman of the Program Committee, 
of the Baptist Ministers Conference of Nashville, Tenneesee and _ vicinity, 


which is com 


of seventy members who spon 


an Emancipation Proc- 


lamation Program January 5, 1959, held at Mt. Zion Baptist Church, Nashville, 

ere Dr. Maynard P. Turner, Jr. (center) President of the American 

Baptist Theological Seminary, Nashville, Tennessee.. delivered the address, 
Emancipation in Restropect and Prospect.” 
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This statement should be considered 
side by side with the fact that he 
never allowed himself to become 
identified with any religious denom- 
ination, but was a constant Bible 
reader and his life was lived on an 
exceptionally high moral plain. This 
morality was true even during his 
youth on a wild frontier with ruf- 
fians as neighbors and companions. 
Lincoln was an anomoly. He tried 
to occupy a position on the burning 
issue of the day which became in- 
creasingly difficult to do. 


In the years 1847-49 Lincoln 
served in Congress from Illinois. In 
January, 1849 he offered Congress a 
proposal to abolish slavery in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on three conditions. 
They were that (1) Emancipation 
was to be gradual; (2) compensation 
was to be made to slave holders for 
the loss of their slaves; (3) the act 
would not go into force unless ap- 
proved by vote of the citizens of 
Washington, D.C. in special election. 
This measure failed and his influence 
as a Whig waned. His temporary set- 
back in polities could well be attri- 
buted to his willingness to try to 
see both sides of an issue, and his 
subsequent denounciation of Presi- 
dent Polk for the Mexican War. 

Roughly ten years later Lincoln 
joined the newly formed Republican 
party and campaigned for Senator 
from Illinois. During the course of 
this campaign against Douglas he ex- 
hibited great skill as a politician. He 
tried to capitalize on the growing 
split in Democratic ranks, while at 
the same time he labored with an eye 
for vote-getting to unite the incom- 
patible elements of the newly formed 
Republican party. Therefore he did 
not advocate unconditional repeal of 
fugitive-slave laws. He did not op- 
pose the admission of states in which 
slavery might be established. He did 
not endorse Negro citizenship. He 
did not endose nor urge politcial or 
social equality for the races. He con- 
tinued his proposal of gradualism. 
and compensation to masters for 
freed slaves in Washington, D.C. 


This was good politics. He welded 
the Republicans together and became 
their leader in Illinois, even though 
Douglas won the seat in the Senate. 
Lincoln was maneuvered into posi 


tion to be regarded as presidential 
timber. It must be remembered that’ 
there was no significant Negro vote 
to lose. 


Democrats were hard at work to 
identify the Republican party with 
the spirit of John Brown. This wa 
interpreted as an attempt to discredit 
the party, so in his Cooper Institute 
speech in New York in February, 
1860 Lincoln urged understanding 
and friendliness toward the pople of 
the South. Thus he advised “yield to 
them if . . . we possibly can,” do 
“nothing through passion and i'l! 
temper.” After his election to the 
presidency, Lincoln wrote to Samuel 
Hayeraft (a Southerner) that the 
“good people of the South” would 
find in him “no cause to complain.” 


Upon taking office as president. 
Abraham Lincoln was hard pressed 
with numerous duties and burdens. 
He was inexperienced in handling an 
organization as large as the federal 
government with the great affairs in- 
volved and the vigorous decisions re- 
quired. Crowds of job seekers and 
political hangers- on beset him on 
every hand. The social life and its 


demands embrassed him. More 
aggressive subordinates challenged 


his leadership by their actions if not 
by their words. The rumbling cf 
Civil War upon the horizon. 
Things seemed to be exploding and 
falling apart. There were about five 
months between his inauguration 
and the convening of Congress dur 
ing which positive action in regard 
to the “insurrection” had to be 
taken. Both Congress and the Su- 
preme Court supported his bold 
action, but this did not offset a sector 
of the population from calling him a 
dictator. 


was 


As the war progressed his prob- 
lems naturally increased. At its best, 
the machinery of government as Lin- 
coln found it was not well suited to 
meeting the crisis. In the area of 
military action there was much con- 


fusion between federal and _ state 
handling of troops. States were 


either ahead of the federal govern- 
ment or dragging their feet. Further 
complications set in when in 186? 
took its 


an unfavorable Congress 


seat, 
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In September, 1862 we do not see 


a placid humanitarian who by a 
flourish of his pen cut loose the 
shackles of an enslaved people. In- 
stead we se a harassed man with an 
inflamed nation on his hands. We see 
a President who has been pummelled 
by too much of the Press. We see ar 
adminstrator with a self-appointed 
committee, the congressional Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, 
breathing down his neck and making 
an already hard job impossible. We 
see an observant man lose soldiers by 
the thousands. We see a wise and 
practical man note the contribution 
of refugee Slaves to the Union war 
effort. Slavery was now only one 
among many burning issues. When 
Horace Greely wrote, “All attempts 
to put down the rebellion, and at 
the same time uphold its exciting 
cause, are preposterous and futile,” 
a distressed but still conservative 
Abraham Lincoln countered with, 
“My paramount object is to save the 
Union, and not either to save or de- 
stroy slavery. If I could save it by 
freeing all the slaves, | would do it; 
and if I could save it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would do 
that.” Thus Lincoln wrote a procla- 
mation statement which was to be- 
come effective January 1, 1863 with 
certain political and military expe- 
diencies in mind. First, he realized 
that all northerners were not aboli- 
tionists. Secondly, he was mindful 
that the border states, although hav- 
ing Union sympathies and ties, also 
held slaves. This support could not 
be cast to the winds. Third and fi. 
nally, the Union army needed 500.- 
000 troops to replace their losses. 

The Emancipation 
read in part: 


Proclamation 


“All persons held as slaves within 
any state or designated part of a 
state the people whereof shall be in 
rebellion against the United States 
shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free.” 

“And I further declare and make 
known, that such persons of suitable 
condition, will be received into th: 
armed service of the United States *o 
garrison forts, positions, stations, aad 
other places, and to man vessels of 
all sorts in said service.” 

This document cannot be properly 
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evaluated apart from the times out 
of which it grew and the personality 
end temperament of the man who 
wrote it. Abraham Lincoin was not 
a moral weakling, nor was he a po- 
litical neophyte. It fell his lot to at- 
tempt the always thankless task of 
seeing all issues within their perspec- 
tive as part of a whole. He stood 
steadfast at a post from which lesser 
men (from whose ranks come most 
of his bitterest critics) would have 
run quite early in the conflict. There- 
fore in all the earnestness which he 
possessed and with all the pragma- 
tism which the times demanded. Lin- 
coln issued a wartime executive de- 
cree as Commander-in-chief of the 
United States armed forces. Such 
measures, by their very nature, fail 
to provide a permanent and 
thoroughgoing solution to social 
problems of the magnitude of human 
slavery. In fact it must be remem- 
bered that Lincoln's stated purpose 
of the Proclamation was not to solve 
the political problem ot a divided 
nation, Thus only those slaves in the 
still rebellious states were declared 
free. Slaves in Tennessee, parts of 
Virginia, all of West Virginia, and 
parts of Louisiana were not effected 
Neither were sleves in such border 
states as Missouri and Kentucky 
effected. Freed slaves were invited 
into the Army and Navy but citizen 
ship was not bestowed upon any 
freed men. Hence on January 1, 1863 
the practical effects of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation echo Lincoln's 
letter to Greeley when he said “. . . . 
if I could save it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I; would al- 
so do that.” 


Positively speaking the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation heralded the 
sunrise of a new day for Negro slaves 
in the United States. These benefits 
could not help but spill over to the 
advantage of free born Negroes in 
the North. The technical question of 
Lincoln’s authority in the Contfede- 
rate states presented an initial diffic- 
ulty to the slaves involved, but mili- 
tary emancipation advanced through 
the South as the Union armies ad- 
vanced. The paramount contribution 
of the Emancipation Proclamation is 
the fact that it paved the way for 


more durable final measures. Some 
of these measures were state action 
against slavery in the border states, 
and the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Consitution which abolished slavery 
throughout the nation for all time. 
In due time came the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which granted citizen- 
ship to the native born Negro, and 
the Fifteenth Amendment which gave 
the Negro the ballot. This was all 
part of the chain reaction which was 
set off by the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. It is patently evident that 
the Emancipation Proclamation was 
not and end in itself, but a means 
to and end. It is conceivable that 
some other meausre might have been 
devised to save the union. 


If the Emancipation Proclamation 
served as a means to an end, it now 
falls the responsibility of enlightened 
Negro leadership to know that end 
and to examine it, and to do so in 
the light of today’s situation. To 
unite our great nation and to keep it 
strong is a worthy end. Such an end 
is no less worthy today than it was 


96 years ago. The American Negro. 


is an integral part of the citizenry 
of these United States. As such he 
has a contribution to make to the 
cotinued life and strength of this na- 
tion. It is a disservice to the nation 
and a failure to pursue the best in- 
terest o: the nation when any person 
or group of people, be they white or 
black, hinders the making of this 
contribution. 

As of January 1, 1863 the freed 
man was at liberty to join the army 
or navy if he chose to do so, but his 
political status was the same as any 
other alien or immigrant. He was not 
a citizen. Emancipation from slavery 
and the right to vote came seven 
years apart. Full realization of the 
right to vote is yet to come, 89 years 
later. The fact that the right to vote 
was so long coming shows remark- 
able lack of political acumen upon 
the part of the leaders of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s party. In the light of this the 
Negro vote belongs in nobody’s vest 
pocket. On the other hand. keeping 
our great ideal of a strong nation in 
mind, neither should the Nero voter 
selfishly indulge in shopping around 
for a mess of pottage. Ultimately, as 
the Negro is benefitted so is the na- 
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tion, and vice versa, as the notion 


advances so should the Negro. 


Today the American system of 
government is still one whose power 
to govern is derived from the people. 
That government is strong or weak 
as it represents all or only part of 
the people. Two insidious factors 
work to weaken our governmental 
system. The first is the organized 
effort of some people to deny th: 
citizenship right to vote to those to 
whom that right belongs. The second 
is the lethargic spirit exhibited by 
the failure to register and to vote 
on the part of far too many who are 
not otherwise hindered in doing so. 
Therefore, if an Emancipation Pro- 
clamation Day Celebration is to make 
any sort of positive contribution to 
Negro life in particular and national 
life in general, it should mark a time 
of rededication to the universal real- 
ization of full citizenship. Negroes 
are only half emancipated and no 
further advanced than they were in 
1863 if they are not citizens. They 
gre only half citizens if they do not 
voue, 


Nashville ministers you need not 
be apologetic, neither in word or 
deed, in identifying yourelf in the 
struggle for full citizenship. In fact 
you should be taking the initiative 
in such fights. You have a mandate 
from God to cry out, “let judgment 
run down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream.” And no 
apologies are due. You have a man- 
date from God to cry out, “Woe to 
them that devise iniquity, and work 
evil upon their beds! when the morn- 
ing is light, they practice it, because 
it is the power of their hand.” And 
no apologies are due. You have a 
precedent from Christ Jesus to de- 
clare “The Spirit of the Lord is up- 
on me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty then that 
are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” And no apologies 
are due. A gospel which closes its 
eyes to prejudice, hatred, malice, 
vengeance, and injustice, all those 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 

As you know, the great masses of 
freed Negroes were ignorant and 
destitute. So pitizble was their con- 
dition, ahat the Federal Government 
had to establish the Freedmen’s 
Bureau to help take care of them. 
When the immediate needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter had been met, 
the Bureau turned ‘its attention to the 
education of the freedmen, for this 
was their next most pressing problem. 


This was due to the fact that 
through the pre-war years, more and 
tougher laws were passed prohibit- 
ing the education of slaves. 

In the days before the invention of 
the cotton gin, such restrictive laws 
were not enforced. Up to the time of 
this new invention, many free Ne- 
groes, and a few slaves had been 
taught openly in schools or on planta- 
tions, But greed and the desire for 
free labor to run the gins and pro- 
duce more cotton took hold of the 
public mind, and made the laws 
against the education of the Negro 
very strict. 

However, Negroes who had had 
a taste of education, were unwilling 
to give up the hope of learning more: 
so, they organized a system of secret 
schools, the operation of which was 
almost as thrilling and as dangerous 
es that of the “Underground Rail- 
road.” At New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and Mobile, Alabama, more open 
schools were tolerated; but. in such 
cities as Savannah, Georgia, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and Norfolk, 
Virginia, education of the Negro was 
strictly forbidden. In these cities, 
therefore, and in many others, secret 
schools existed. 

In Charleston, such a school was 
held in an obscure alley. The child- 
ren went each day with their books 
wrapped in bundles of clothing. Any 
one seeing them, would suppose that 
they were carrying clothes home to 
be washed for white people. Once in 
school, they would unwrap their 
books and lie face-down on the floor 
to avoid being seen from the window. 
‘+ this position, they would carry on 


their schoo! work until time for dis- 
missal, when they would carefully 
wrap up their books again and go 
home. 


In 1854, Mrs. Douglass, a white 
woman was tried in a Norfolk court 
for conducting a secret school for 
Negroes, She was found guilty, but 
was not imprisoned because she im- 
mediately left town as requested by 
the court. In Nashville, Tennessee. 
a Scotch-Irish gentleman who was 
teaching a group of colored children 
was also ordered to close up the 
schoo! and leave town. One of this 
man’s pupils was Mr. J. C. Napier, 
who became a registrar of the United 
States Treasury in later years. 


During the Civil War, another 
school was brought to light in Savan- 
nah Georgia. It had been taught for 
thirty years by Miss Devreaux. 


Sometimes, a planter would dis- 
regard the law against Negro educa- 
tion if he needed the services of a 
trained Negro. It is said that Joseph 
Davis, a brother of Jefferson Davis 
so trained one of his slaves. The 
man, Isaiah Montgomery became an 
accountant for his master’s huge 
plantation. 

In certain cities with large num- 
bers of liberal white residents, 
schools for Negroes were held more 
openly. Baltimore, Maryland; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky: and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, were among these. In Balti- 
more, the Catholic Church, which 
was largely responsible for the ed- 
ucation of Negroes in that city prior 
to the War, conducted the St. Francis 
Academy for Girls. But in most 
places in the South, the illegality of 
Negro education. was firmly upheld. 

Thus, when freedom came, there 
was only a small corp of Negroes 
heady and able to help the Federal 
Government with the education of the 
masses. Many of these trained Ne- 
groes became outstanding in many 
fields: and some were among the 
first representatives of their race in 
Congress and in their state legisla- 
tures. 

In the beginning days of freedom, 
however, it was the Freedmen’s Bu- 


reau together with the help of certain 
church groups, which leavened the 
lump of ignorance which the denial 
of the right to education had imposed 
upon the Negro. 


Besides the Catholic Church, al- 
ready mentioned, the Protestant Ep- 
iscopal Church, the Southern Pres- 
byterians and the Southern Metho- 
dists helped to establish schools for 
Negroes. 

In Petershurg, Virginia, The Epis- 
copal Church opened the Peabody 
High School, and the Bishop Payne 
Divinity School. The Southern Pres- 
byterians established Stillman Insti- 
tute: and a few years later, Paine 
College, in Augusta, Georgia, was 
established by the Southern Metho- 
dists. 


Beside these religious groups, cer- 
tain individuals gave all the help 
they could in the field of Negro ed- 
ucation, Well known among these 
benefactors are Myrtilla Miner, Gen- 
eral Armstrong, and General Otis O. 
Howard, for whom Howard Univer- 
sity is named. 


Yet, with all these helpers, the 
burden of Negro education was 
heavy. In a reasonably short while, 
however, eagerness for learning 
among the Negroes themselves, light- 
ened the burden considerably as they 
began to help themselves more and 
more. 

As you travel along the path from 
where our forebears started, to where 
you stand today, you will be delighted 
and eternally grateful to God and 
to Christian humanity for the 
wonderful progress the race has made 
from the abyssmal ignorance of the 
newly freed slave to the prominent 
men and women of color who live 
and work in this atomic age. 


YOUR I.9. 


By Marcuertte Cartwricut 


1. What is the purpose of the Vir- 
gin Islands Corporation? 

2. When was Fdith Alexander 
head of the N.Y.C. Mayor's 
Committee on unity? 


3. Who is Theodore M. Berry ? 
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1. What Caribbean Negro tried in 
vain to enter Rutgers, but later 
became president of a college 
and friend of the greats of his 
time? 

5. Where is St. Kitts? 

ANSWERS 

1. It was organized by the Federal 
Government to promote the eco- 
nomic development of the is- 
lands. 

2. 1944 to 1954. 

3. A Cincinnati lawyer, politician, 
city councilman and chairman 
of its Finance Committee. 

1. Edward Wilmot Blyden. 

5. A British island in the Carib- 


bean. 


For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 


BRIGGS-MONTGOMERY 
SCHOOL 


We have noted in our previous 
articles that many of our schools are 
named for prominent women as well 
as for men. The Briggs Building of 
this school unit, on 27th Street be- 
tween K and I Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., was named for a fam- 
ous woman educator who lived many 
years ago- MARTHA B. BRIGGS. 
Few colored women in those early 
days had such an opportunity of ed- 
veation and of service in that field 
as did Martha Briggs. She had an 
unusually wide teaching experience 
in many places and in many types of 
schools. Let us focus our attention 
first upon her early life and educa- 
tion and then upon her educational 
experiences, 


In New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
on March 21, 1838, over 120 years 
ago, Martha Briggs was born of 
John and Fanny Briggs. Her father 
was from Tiverton, Rhode Island, 
and her mother from- Vineyard 
Haven, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass- 
achusetts. Her mother died while she 
was very young, but fortunately she 
was reared by a Mrs. Bailey who ed- 
ucated her. She was sent first to a 
private school and then to the public 
schools of New Bedford. In Septem- 


ber, 1855, she entered the High 
School there at twelve years of age 
and was graduated later with honor. 
She was the first colored girl to gra- 
duate from that school. Much later 
in her life she studied medicine at 
Boston Medical College with the idea 
of becoming a nurse, but gave it up 
efter a time and resumed her teach- 
ing. 

After her graduation in 1850, she 
began a long teaching career. She 
first taught at her birthplace in New 
Bedford, Mass., for a while and then 
opened a private schoo] there where 
she taught during the day, and at 
different times had evening sessions 
for some of her race from the South 
who had no educational opportuni- 
ties. Her next position was in a priv- 
ate school at Christiantown, Martha's 
Vineyard, Massachusetts, and then in 
the public schools of Newport, Rhode 
Island. From this public school she 


“went to a private school in Newport 


which was housed in a building loan- 
ed by George T. Downing. 

It was while Martha Briggs was 
teaching in Newport, in 1859, that 
Myrtilla Miner invited her to be- 
come a teacher in the school she es- 
tablished in Washington, D.C. But 
she declined the invitation and con- 
tinued teaching in Newport. It was 
before she left the New England 
States that she began her course in 
nursing at Boston Medical College, 
but soon resumed her teaching fur- 
ther south. 

Her teaching was resumed in 1867 
at Easton, Maryland, after which 
she was appointed in the colored 
schools of Washington, D.C., and 
Georgetown in 1869. In the District, 
she held the following positions: 
Principal, Anthony Bowen, 1868-73; 
Head of the Normal Department of 
Howard University, 1873-1879; 
Principal, Miner Normal School, 
1879-1883; again Head of the No- 
rmal Department, Howard Univer- 
sity, 1883-89. 

In addition to her teaching career, 
Martha Briggs was a leading mem- 
ber of the Monday Night Literary 
Club and other organizations of that 
kind which were interested in aca- 
demic instruction. She was born in 
March and died on March 28, 1889. 
In Memoriam Services were held for 
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her by the Bethel Historical and Lit- 


erary Association of Washington, 
D.C., on May 14, 1889, and also in 
the chapel of Howard University. 
Martha Briggs crowded her fifty- 
one years with devoted service to the 
education of the young people of her 
race. The example of her life is an 
inspiration not only to the girls of 
Briggs Elemtntary School, but also 
to all girls in the District Schools. 


Emancipation 
(Continued from Page 163) 

things which fill the air today, is not 
from God. For these are the things 
which enslave men even more effec- 
tively than chains and shackles. And 
a gospel which is not concerned with 
these things is not the gospel which 
Christ Jesus preached. 

Finally, too many Negro Amer- 
icans are only freed men and not 
citizens. You not only have to fight 
such satanic schemes as the attemped 
abolishing of Macon County, Ala- 
bama, but black freed men must be 
urged to register and to vote. Eman- 
cipation might well have never been 
if full citizenship does not follow. 


University of 
Nigeria 

Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, lec- 
turer, journalist nad member of the 
Hunter College Faculty, has been 
appointed by the Nigerian Govern- 
ment to the five-member Provisional 
Council of the new University of 
Nigeria. 

Scheduled to admit its first stu- 
dents in September 1960, one month 
before Nigeria becomes an indepen- 
dent nation, plans for the university 
are based on a study made under the 
auspices of the Inter-University 
Council of Great Britain and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion of the United States. 

Last spring, President John A. 
Hannah and Dean Glen L. Taggart 
of Michigan State University and Dr. 
J. W. Cooke, Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Exeter in England, 

ade a detailed study of the educa- 
tional needs of the area and com. 
pleted plans toward the fulfillment of 


the project. Dr. Cartwright was in 
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Nigeria last month, visited the pro- 
posed site of the new institution, and 
went over the plans with Nigerian 
officials, 

The Provisional Council] has the 
sole authority for calling upon the 
appropriate specialists in various 
fields, and will make detailed plans 
for the faculties to be established. 


The new university has been 


accorded a special relationship with 
the University of London, and thus 
is enabled to grant University of 
London degrees. 


IVORY MASK FROM BENIN 
By Milton M. James 


Little did that sixteenth century 
African sculptor who so tediously 
carved his somber wares realize that 
his work would one day stir the in- 
terest and interpretive skill of the en- 
tire civilized world. 

Modern painters and sculptors 
have seen in African sculpture a re- 
flection of their own concepts of #s- 
thetic value worthy of continued de- 
velopment in the scheme of European 
art. Anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists detect deep, signifigant socio- 
religious values. The e#sthete sees in 
African art an alien but positive 
beauty. 

A particular piece of African 
sculpture that has been publicized 


and hailed in the United States is 
the calm tranquil Ivory Mask from 
Benin. This sixteenth century master- 
piece was recently acquired by the 
Museum of Primitive Art in New 
York City. It is the gift of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller who paid $56,000 for it, 
the highest price ever paid for a 
“primitive work of art. 


The story of the transferance of 
this mask from one culture to an- 
other is a fascinating tale. Perhaps 
if J.R. Phillips, the British Consul 
to Nigeria, had not insisted on visit- 
ing the city of Benin, the Western 
phase of the history of this mask 
would be differennt. 


Before the end of the last century, 
a minor British official, J. R. Phillips 
and his party tried to enter the cap- 
ital of Benin during a religious fest- 
ival. Phillips sought an audience 
with the Oba or King. The King in- 
sisted that Phillips remain away 
from the capital during the entire 
festive period. With typical British 
arrogance, Phillips defied the king 
and paid with his life. 


Such an outrage on a British citi- 
zen could not go unpunished. More- 
over, such an act was a threat to Im- 
perial Britain’s aspirations for a 
British Africa. A punitive expedition 
was sent out to tame the defiant Bini. 
In January, 1897, English soldiers 
entered, looted and sacked the anci- 
ent city of Benin, deposed the king, 
and carted off to London, the art and 
religous treasures of a defeated 
people.'. 

Ameng the looted treasures re- 
ceived in London were two ivory 
masks, 914 inches high. They were 
probably made for King Esegie, the 
first Christian King of Benin, or his 
son, King Orhaghua. Both masks 
were found in a chest in the palace 
bedroom of the reigning king in 
1897.. The masks found their way 
into the gotection of the late Pro- 
fessor E. G. Seligman, former Presi- 
dent of the Royal Anthropological 

1. African Folktales and Sculpture. 


Bollengen Series XXXII, Pantheon Press. 
p. 330. 

Von Luschan reports in his catalogue 
Die Altertumer Von Benin (Berlin, 1919,) 
twenty-four hundred objects were sent to 
London and found their way into second 
hand shops, etc. 
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Institute from 1923 to 1926. One 
mask was presented to the British 
Museum and the other remained in 
the Seligman collection until recently, 
when Mme. B. Z. Seligman released 
it for sale. 

The mask was carved from a 
giant elephant’s tusk around 1520. It 
is inlaid with metal, a crude iron. 
The head is adorned with a tiara or 
design of mudfish, a symbol of roy- 
alty. The hair area, carved in an 
intricately designed hair pattern in- 
dicates that .ie sculptor had in mind 
the close curled hair of the Negroes 
of the great forest area of the Guinea 
Coast. 

The sensory organs and the mouth 
are all realistically designed and in- 
dicate that the sixteenth cenutry art- 
ist had insight into human anatomy 
and an imaginative eve for utilizing 
those features to best advantage in a 
portrait. 

The eyeballs and the lower eye- 
ids are also made of iron. The iron 
inlay in the left eve is still intact. The 
tiara has two distinct features: a pat- 
tern of mudfish and hatted Portu- 
guese motif. The exact meaning of 
this Ivory Mask is somewhat hazy, 
however, in our time it serves as a 
cultural link with a past that has been 
shrouded in ignorance, ethnocentri - 
ism, prejudice, and a multitude ot 
negative attitudes. 

It is interesting to note that the 
vital factor of time changes the 
hearts and minds of men. There was 
a time in the history of the Western 
World when African art such as the 
mask described would evoke ridi- 
cule and arrogant rejection. The 
world since the last war has under- 
gone vast changes and one of those 
changes involves Western Man’s atti- 
tudes toward alien populations and 
cultures. As time goes on we can ex- 
pect even greater and more rapid 
changes which will involve the 
acceptance of Africa’s rich traditions 
and culture. 


FURTHER READINGS 


1. African Folktales and Sculpture. 
Bollingen Series XXXII, Pantheon Books, 
New York. 

2. Herskovits, Melville J. The Myth of 
The Negro Past, Beacon Press, Beacon 
Hill, Boston, 1958. 

3. Woodson, Carter G. 

Outlined. Associa 
ne. Washington, D.C., 1936. 
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Purpose 
(Continued from Back Page) - 


the races had been applied to the 
correction of false ideas and undem- 
ocratic practices, we would not now 
be in the throes and confusion 
brought about by our final drive for 
integration and for other democratic 
practices 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History continues to 
carry out the program started by the 
late Dr. Woodson. The scope of its 
work is expanding. 


Its publishing agency which is lo- 
cated at 1538 Ninth St. Washington, 
D.C. has outgrown this old building. 


The Carter G. Woodson Building 
Fund Committee is now formulating 
plans for the erection of a new 
building in the Nation's Capital to 
serve as research center and to be 
dedicated to the memory of the late 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 

While we are grateful to you for 
your presence here today and at our 
other Negro History Breakfasts in 
the past we would like you to keep 
in mind our monthly meetings which 
you are invited to join. They are held 
on the second Sunday of each month. 

At these meetings we have reports, 
reviews and discussions on the life 
and history of the Negro, presented 
by well qualified instructors and stu- 
dents in our group and by other 
members who have valuable facts to 


for the Northeastern States. These 
were her remarks at the Twenty Se- 
cond Annual Breakfast of the Negro 
History Week celebration by the New 
York Branch of the Association this 
year at the Hotel Belmont Plaza. 


JOIN A.S.N.L.H. NOW! 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who 
distribution, and beauti a! designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. rite, or send your 
MS directly. 


GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. OLUND 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


—- 


FACE ON 1960 NEGRO 


HISTORY POSTER 


Will it be your face on the Negro History Week Poster next year? The 


poster goes to many parts of this country and abroad. Only persons of 
prominence have appeared on the poster since 1926. 


The Rules of the Contest are easy and we think interesting. Here they are: 


1. You must be a member of one of the Association’s branches or of 
a Negro History club. 


2. You must make a monthly financial report on the official report forms. 


3. Prizes will go to the persons reporting the highest amount of money 
for subscriptions to the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN and the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY (Renewals will be counted as 
subscriptions) and The Carter G. Woodson One Dollar Memberships. 


The prizes you can win are: ‘ 


IST PRIZE will be to feature the winner on the Negro History Week 
Poster for 1960, He will also receive a cash prize of fifty dollars. 


2ND PRIZE winner will receive a five-year combination subscription to 
the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN and the JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
HISTORY. 


10 3RD PRIZES of one year combination subscriptions to the NEGRO 
HISTORY BULLETIN and the JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY. 


The contest will extend over a period of six months, ending October 10, 


1959. To enter just fill in the following application blank and return it to 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C. on or before April 10, 1959. 


offer as a result of their experiences 
and extensive travel. 


The membership fee is $2.00 the 
Journal is $5.00 and the Bulletin is 
$2.00. 

Any one of these offers may be se- 
lected by you. 

When we consider the pleasure, the 
information and the satisfaction de- 
rived from the full benefits of our 
organization for one year, the price 
is quite reasonable. 

Again let me remind you that we 
need your continued support through- 
out the entire year, each month of 
the year, if we are to fulfil the dream 
of our founder, the late Dr, Carter 
G. Woodson, 

Note: Mrs. Florence Henderson is 
the association’s regional director 


MATERIAL AIDS WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Mr. Stevens Rice 
University Microfilas 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Purpose of the Association 


| 

The Association for | 

The Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. | 


The Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. , 
Washington 1, D. C. 
RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


Second Class Pestege peid st Washington, DC. | 


for the Study of Negro Life and History 


By Florence Henderson, N.Y.C., Regional Director, A.S.N.L.H. 


It is indeed an honor to be associated in any cap- 
acity with the work of the Association for the study of 
Negro Life and History. 

When I received the invitation to join the official 
staff of The National Group, I gladly accepted. 

I accepted because I felt that this was my opportun.- 
ity to more directly assist in carrying out the purpose 
of this organization with which I have been associated 
for many years. 

The purpose of this organization is to give to the 
public a factual knowledge of the Negro’s part in the 
making of History. 

In keeping with this idea it publishes text books 
on Negro History, translations of foreign books about 
the Negro, the Journal of Negro History and other 
pamphlets and periodicals too numerous to mention 
here. 

This is essential if we wish our students of History 
to have access to complete Historic records of all great 
men regarldess of their race or creed. 

The story of the great general, Napoleon. is not 
complete without the story of the great Negro Generat 
Toussaint L’Ouverture of Haiti. 

The story of the explorer Admiral Peary is not com 
plete without the story of Mathew Henson, the first man 
to complete the hazardous journey to the North Pole. 
The stories of the brave deeds of the soldiers in the Rev- 
olutionary War are not complete without the story of the 
Negro Regiment under Colonel Green when he was at- 
tacked at Point Bridge. New York. Those soldiers gal- 
lantly defended their leader until the last man fell. 

The story of Dorie Miller during the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor is a most revealing example of hero 
ism of a Negro. He carried his wounded captain to safe’y 
from the bullet spattered bridge of the battleship 

The Citadel of Christophe stands 300 feet above 
sea level at Melot. It is a tribute to The great Haitain 
Leader, Henri Christophe. 

The Journal of Negro History which has been pub- 
lished quarterly since its first issue in 1916 has gone far 
in correcting unjust and unwarranted evaluations of 
the Negro. 

It should be read by all who wish to get informa- 
tion concerning the Negro’s part in the History of The 


world. 


It is sometimes said that the study of Negro History 
is not now necessary. 

We certainly have many evidences of the fact that 
other races attach great importance to the keeping alive 
of the facts of their historic past. 

In America today, there is a German-American His- 
toric Society, A Hispanic Society, The American Irish 
Historic Society, The American Jewish Historical Society 
and many other Historical Associations 

One has but to visit the principal cities of England, 
Italy, or France to gain a very definite and concrete an- 
swer to what the people of those countries think of keep- 
ing alive the records of their past history. 

One of the most striking experiences of a visitor 
to those places is to see the great number of statues and 
works of sculpture and art all bearing inscriptions which 
serve as reminders of the contributions of their people 
to past history, 

In addition to these exhibitions of History one will 
see many shrines dedicated to the memory of poets, 
scientists, orators, explorers, Kings and Queens who 
lived in the far distant past. These are placed where the 
passerby may simply look and learn History. If the cit- 
izens of other countries have continued through the cen- 
turies to teach the worthwhile contributions made by 
their ancestors they must have had a worthwhile reason 
for it. Their reasons were not too much unlike the reasons 
that Dr. Carter Woodson had in his mind when he de 
finitely concluded that we must have an Association for 
the study of Negro History. 

He felt that this information would not only give 
the the youth of his race an inspiration to strive toward 
the higher goals that have been reached in the past by 
members of his own group, but it would also give to 
them a confidence that they had the potentialities needed 
to attain goals yet unreached by others 

Today we find ourselves confronted with the fact that 
we have in our country two classes of citizens, one with 
full fledged civil rights and the other with limited rights 
The false doctrine of inferiority of races and inequality 
cf rights has in many instances been given precedences 
over the principle of Equal rights for all citizens, 

Now that truth is getting a hearing, we come to 
realize that if all the money, time and labor that has 
been spent to foster discrimination and segregation of 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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